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THE FIRST AMERICAN REPRINT 

OF WORDSWOR TH. 
On Friday evening, January 15, 1802, the Ga- 
zette of the United States, published in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, contained this adver- 
tisement :- 

James Humphreys, (at the N. W. Corner of 
Walnut and Dock-Streets,) has just published 
Lyrical Ballads, with other poems: two 
volumes in one by W. Wordsworth. Of the 
lengthy and handsome Eulogies from the 
Britifh Reviews on the above Work, room per- 
mits but of the following short extra&s; namely, 
From the Britifh Critic. 

" — of thefe Poems it is evident, that they are 
not to be confounded with the flood of poetry 
which is poured forth in fuch profufion by the 
modern .tfards of fcience, or their brethren the 
.ffards of insipidity : the author has thought for 
himfelf; he has deeply ftudied human nature 
in the book of human action ; and he has 
adopted his language from the fame fources as 
his feelings." 

" — The intereft, efpecially of the Brothers, 
is fo wrought up, the minute touches are fo ac- 
curately ftudied, the general effect is fo infen- 
sibly produced, and appeals fo forcibly to the 
heart, as to rank its Author far beyond the 
reach of common-place praife or cenfure." 

As one reads it the question arises as to how 
this James Humphreys, whose name appears 
in the book as editor as well as publisher, be- 
came aware of the existence of the ballads 
which, at that date, were known to but few, and 
praised by fewer still. One would like to think 
that some of those Quaker friends on whose 
share in the Alfoxden life William Howitt so 
lovingly insists, sent the volume of 1798 as 
as treasure-trove to the Friendly City beyond 
the seas, but there is no evidence to support 
this pleasant fancy. Humphreys himself was 
no Quaker. Born in Philadelphia, January 18, 
1748/49, the records of Christ Church show 
his baptism on the fifteenth of the following 
February. In course of time his son's name is 
on the same register, and on February 4, 1810, 
he was buried in Christ Church Yard. 

He bore the same name as his father, a con- 
veyancer, and was educated in Philadelphia 
with a view to his becoming a physician, but, 
disliking that profession, he became an appren- 
tice to William Bradford, one of the most prom- 
inent of the colonial printers. He went into 
business for himself, and in January, 1775, he 



published a newspaper. Previous to the Re- 
volution several important books came from his 
press, among them Sterne's Works in five 
volumes, and Whittenhall's Greek Grammar, 
which, if not the first was at least one of the 
earliest books printed from Greek type in 
America. 

Humphreys must have been a most restless 
and versatile mortal. He acted as clerk of 
the chancery, and had, as a qualification, taken 
the oath of allegiance to the King. On that 
account he refused to bear arms against the 
government of England, and was in conse- 
quence denounced as a Tory: his paper was said 
to be under British influence, and, as Isaiah 
Thomas quaintly observes in his History of 
Printing in Ameriea. ' 'he was several times in 
the hands of the people." He does not seem, 
however, to have been without friends on the 
Whig side, and Thomas goes on to say that 
one of them was Dr. Rittenhouse, "a literary 
character, well known in our country." One 
Benjamin Towne, the publisher of a rival 
paper, who seems moreover to have been under 
financial obligations to Humphreys, attacked 
him virulently in print, and Humphreys fearful 
of the result, discontinued his paper, and quit- 
ting business went into the country, where he 
remained until the British army approached 
Philadelphia, and then returned. When the 
troops went to New York he went with them, 
and occupied himself there as a merchant, 
until peace was concluded. 

He then went to England where he procured 
a supply of good printing materials, and after 
some little time re-crossed the ocean, this time 
settling in Shelburne, Nova Scotia, where he 
established a newspaper called the Nova 
Scotia Packet. Not meeting with any great 
degree of encouragement, the Packet was dis- 
continued, and he closed his printing-house, 
and employed himself as a merchant in Shel- 
burne, until losses by French privateers induced 
him in 1797 to give up the business and return 
to Philadelphia, where he again opened a 
printing-house. We glean from the perusal of 
the daily press of the period that Humphreys, 
in partnership with one Peter Lohra, established 
a notary's office, advertising as a special at- 
traction that ladies, having papers to execute, 
might by sending word to the office, "be waited 
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on at their respective houses." Besides books 
he dealt in stationery, making a specialty of 
quills, and once he advertises a line of "good 
hair trunks," a droll prophecy of modern de- 
partmental methods of book-selling. 

Restlessness must always have been one of 
his characteristics, for in the space of three 
years after his return to Philadelphia, he moved 
his printing-house three limes and his notary's 
office twice. He was considered a good and 
accurate printer, and seems to have taken 
pains to have the best materials obtainable. 
Thomas says of him, he "possessed a candid 
mind, and was apparently guided by moral 
principle." After this eulogy it is somewhat 
of a shock to find his name signed to the 
advertisement of a lottery, and that, too, the 
very month in which he died. But the news- 
papers of that day listed lotteries with other 
stocks and bonds, so perhaps minds were then 
too simple to grasp our latter-day, fine-spun 
distinctions. 

On his death in 1810 his sons succeeded to 
the business, but relinquished it in 1812, dis- 
posing of the stock at auction. The result 
might have been different had it fallen into the 
hands of his daughters, for several of them 
were good compositors and often worked at 
the case. 

Now, to turn from the editor to his edition, we 
have a volume of duodecimo size, the paper a 
little larger than that of its London prototype. I 
have seen three copies, one of which has the im- 
print "Printed and sold by James Humphreys," 
and the other two trade copies, differing from 
the first only in having the imprint "Printed by 
James Humphreys for Joseph Groff." All 
three copies have been rebound, the first in 
two separate volumes. In the Advertisement 
the editor offers an explanation of the delay in 
the publication of the poems, and also "pre- 
sents his thanks to those who have been 
pleased to favour them with their encourage- 
ment by subscription." He proceeds : 

"So rapid appears to have been the Sale of 
these Poems in London after the Publication of 
the Second Volume the last summer, that an- 
other Edition has been already since published. 
This, containing the following lengthy Preface, 
the beautiful Ode to Love, and some additional 
explanatory Notes, more than the former Edi- 
tion, did not reach this Country till after the 
present one had been put to Press, and the 
First Volume nearly finished." 



He adds that although the complete work was 
attended by more expense than he had calcu- 
lated upon, it would be delivered to subscribers 
at the rate agreed upon when but one volume 
was intended. 

From this it would appear that Humphreys 
was under the impression that a second volume 
had been issued separately in the summer of 
1801, and that subsequently another and com- 
plete edition, of which the issue of 1798 formed 
the first volume, had been published. Now, as 
is perfectly well known, after the anonymous 
publication of Lyrical Ballads in September, 
1798, there was no republication until the issue 
of two volumes dated 1800, but not actually 
published until January, 1801. Of these, the 
first volume consisted of a different arrange- 
ment of the poems of 1798 with some altera- 
tions, noticeably in the text of the Ancient 
Mariner, the Convict being omitted and 
Wordsworth's Preface and Coleridge's poem 
Love added. Humphreys concludes the Ad- 
vertisement by mendaciously assuring his sub- 
scribers that 

"the only difference that now exists between 
this and the last London Edition is, that the 
poem entitled the Convict is retained in this 
edition, but omitted in that, and that the 
arrangement of the Poems in the First Volume 
somewhat differs. The reader, however, by 
tnming to them as they follow in the preceding 
Table of Contents, will have them as they are 
arranged in the last London Edition." 

Examination shows that Volume 1 was un- 
doubtedly printed from the edition of 1798, and 
therefore differs materially from the "London 
Second Edition." It is evident that when the 
edition of 1800 came to hand the preface, the 
revised contents, and the poem Love were 
printed and inserted before the Ancient 
Mariner, Love ending on page 5, on the back 
of which is the half-title 'The Ancient Mariner, 
A Poet's Reverie,' from the altered title of 
1800, as is also the Argument which follows on 
the same page. The poem begins on what 
should have been page 7, and has the heading 
and spelling of 1798— 'The Rime of the Ancyent 
Marinere. In Seven Parts.' But on turning 
over the leaf we find the next page numbered 
14. A full collation of this volume with tech- 
nical details is given by the late J. Dykes 
Campbell in the Athenaum of February 17, 
1894. 

An examination of the text would indicate 
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that Humphreys was in fact, as well as in name, 
an editor of the ballads. Aside from differ- 
ences that are possibly misprints, such as "pity 
pleasing" (or "pity -pleading" in The Nightin- 
gale, 1. 39, and casual variations in spelling, 
as "chearful" and "cheerful," used in both 
editions with complete indifference, there are 
actual alterations in the text and considerable 
differences in punctuation. One of the most 
noticeable of the latter isin the use of quotation 
marks where there are two speakers, the words 
of one being enclosed in double, and those of 
the other in single quotations. This ruleobtains 
ail through the Ancient Mariner and many of 
the other poems in both volumes, but is by no 
means slavishly followed. Additional punctu- 
ation is, as a rule, used with a view to bringing 
out the meaning. This may be illustrated by 
two lines from the Ancient Mariner. 
London Edition. 

Quoth he the man hath penance done. 

And penance more will do. 

Philadelphia Edition. 

'Quoth he, "The man hath penance done, 
"And penance more will do." 

It must be owned, though, that commas are 
often omitted or inserted without discernible 
reason. The change of colon to semi-colon, 
and the reverse, is frequent, and apparently 
indifferent. The interrogation point is substi- 
tuted in several instances for the comma or 
exclamation point. Hart-Leap Well, 1. 51. 

Are but three bounds, and look, Sir, at this last ? 

Exclamation points and italicized words are 
used far more freely than in the London 
volumes, this is especially true of Volume n, 
for example, the last line of Hart-Leap Well. 

"With Sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

In the second volume there are no less than 
thirty instances of the substitution of the 
exclamation point for comma, semi-colon, 
colon, or period. More words are capitalized 
in the Philadelphia edition, though there is no 
discernible rule in the matter: it is, however, 
a curious point that "cross" and "crucifix" are 
capitalized wherever they occur, while in 
the London edition they are spelled with a 
small letter except once in the Ancient 
Mariner. Hyphens are used or omitted 
indifferently, though possibly they are more 
numerous in the Philadelphia edition. A 
noticeable difference is in the use of paren- 



thesis for commas in setting off explanatory 
clauses. These statements, it must be remem- 
bered, are very general, and it is not difficult 
to find instances where the rule is exactly 
reversed. The fact that there are fewer alter- 
ations in punctuation in the first volume than 
in the second is very marked. Possibly Hum- 
phreys got his editorial hand fairly in by the 
time the edition of 1800 arrived. 

Coming back to the text we find, in the Argu- 
ment to the Ancient Mariner, which, it must 
be remembered is reprinted from that of 1800, 
that "a Ship having passed the Line" is altered 
by Humphreys to "having sailed to the Equa- 
tor." Did he consider that "Line" smacked 
too much of the fo'castle? "Calendar" is 
spelled "Kalendar" in Lines written at asmall 
distance, and in 1. 89 of the Idiot Boy we have, 

The green bough motionless and dead 

for 

The green bough's motionless and dead. 

Another alteration, apparently purely arbi- 
trary, is the doubling the length of the stanzas 
in Goody Blake and Harry Gill and printing 
without division into stanzas the Lines (written 
near Richmond). The list of errata in the edi- 
tion of 1798 is not reprinted, and it might fairly 
be supposed that they had been corrected in 
the text, but as a matter of fact this is true but 
of two of them. 

In the text of Volume ii the greater activity 
of the editor is as evident as in the matter of 
punctuation. The mispelling "Theives" in 
the Contents is corrected, and "houshold " in 
The Fountain as well as "falshood" in A 
Poet's Epitaph is supplied with the missing 
letter. In Hart-Leap Well, pt. ii, 1. 24, 

And what this place might be I then inquir'd 

becomes : 

And what this place might be of him inquir'd. — 

an emendation peculiar to Humphreys. 

Two obvious misprints, "horsemen" for 
"horsman" in 1. 10, Hart-Leap Well and 
"house cloth" for "house clock" in 1. 158, 
The Brothers are corrected, but an equally no- 
ticeable blunder, " On " for " In " in 1. 17, The 
Fountain is left unchanged, as is also "unborn" 
for " unshorn " in the Inscription (Rude is this 
edifice). In Ellen Irwin the javelin is launched 
"at Bruce's heart," a phraseology more in ac- 
cordance with the fact of its having been in- 
tercepted by that devoted damsel than the 
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original "to Bruce's heart," which was re- 
tained until 1837, but in the edition of that year 
became "at." This regard for plain fact ap- 
pears again in the alteration of the opening 
line of Nutting to " It seem'd a day." The 
correction of but two of the London list of 
these errata has been attempted, with a curious 
result in one instance : 11. 5, The Childless 
Father read originally, 

Of coats and of jackets, both grey, red, and green, 

corrected in the errata to "jackets grey, scarlet, 
and green." But the Philadelphia edition re- 
tains "both" and substitutes "scarlet" for 
" red " thereby producing the lame line. 

Of coats and of jackets both grey, scarlet, and green. 

It is known that during the year 1801 a long 
errata list was issued by Wordsworth, who was 
disgusted with the many errors of volume ii. 
It consisted of a half-sheet containing twenty- 
seven errata, together with a cancel sheet with 
the missing lines in Michael. So far only three 
copies of this are known to exist, all stuck in 
copies of the edition of 1800. The question at 
once arises: Does Humphreys deserve credit 
for his emendations, or did he see this list ? 
Certainly he did not see it in time to insert the 
missing lines in Michael, for their absence is 
indicated by a break. The courtesy of Mr. 
Thomas Hutchinson of Dublin furnished me 
with a copy of this list, and as only two of the 
corrections correspond with those of Hum- 
phreys, it seems safe to say that he never saw 
it. 

Busy, versatile James Humphreys ! One can 
but wonder that he made the corrections he 
did, and yet left so many obvious blunders un- 
touched, but for all that is he not entitled to 
stand first, in point of time at least, in the long 
line of those whose loving labor it has been to 
edit the text of Wordsworth ? 

J. Dykes Campbell in the article mentioned 
above raises the question as to whether Words- 
worth was aware of this early American appre- 
ciation of his poetry. He says, 
"I do not remember to have met with any in- 
dication in the published correspondence of 
either Wordsworth or Coleridge of their having 
become aware that the 'Lyrical Ballads' had 
been reprinted — an event which if it had 
been heard of at the time would have cheered 
them, and interested them not a little had the 
news reached them in later years." 

This last pleasure at least was Wordsworth's, 



for Henry Reed, in a note at the end of the 
chapter on Lyrical Ballads in his edition of C. 
Wordsworth's Memoirs, after making brief 
mention of Humphreys' edition says that 
Wordsworth 

"never saw a copy of the early American 
edition of his first poems until 1839, when a 
copy was forwarded to him by a friend in 
Philadelphia." 

This positive and unhesitating assertion 
prompts the suspicion that the anonymous 
friend may have been no other than that ill- 
fated prophet of Wordsworth, Prof. Reed 
himself. 

L. A. Fisher. 
Philadelphia. 



A DETAIL OF RENAISSANCE 
CRITICISM. 

Sir John Harington in "An Apologie of 
Poetrie" prefixed to his translation of Orlando 
Fttrioso (1591) cites Cornelius Agrippa's* four 
objections to the art of poetry: "That is a nurse 
of lies, a pleaser of fools, a breeder of danger- 
rous errors, and an enticer to wantonnes." In 
answering the "first of lying" he draws from a 
source, which, I believe, has not yet been no- 
ticed — Leon Hebreo (Judas Abravanel or 
Abarbanel): Los Dialogos de amor. 

The Dialogues of Love* was at that time a 
widely read book throughout Europe. Fre- 
quent editions had appeared, and translations 
had been made into Latin, Hebrew, Spanish, 
and French, since the original Italian publica- 
tion at Rome, 1535. Earlier even, a translation 
into French by Pontus de Thiard had been 
printed at Lyons. The date of this is 1515, and 
the subsequent French translation, by Denys 
Sauvage was also printed at Lyons, in 1558. 
There were altogether perhaps twenty editions. 

Abravanel, the Spanish author, composed his 
work at Genoa in 1502, under the inspiration 
chiefly of Italian admirers of Plato. He was 
the personal friend of Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, and he represents the last influence 
of that religion which Gemistos Plethon had 
attempted to introduce from Greece into Italy 
by his revival of Neo-Platonism. He is not of 
course an enthusiast of the Florentine Acad- 

1 De vamtate scientarum cap. 4. 

2 Accounts of the book and author may be found in Me- 
nendez y Pelayo and Le Grand Encyclop die. There is no 
biography. 
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